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INSIDE  N.I. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


September  2002  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  November  1,  2002, 
their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2635- MT  Linda  Atkins 

(Occupation  Currency,  Notgeld) 

2636- MT  Christopher  D.  Carson,  1905  Ashley  Drive,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76134 

(Small  & Large  Size  Silver) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
F rom  the  William  E.  Benson  Estate 


UK50.MayM:1990:PPM 

MAYANS,  MIGUEL  A.P./SCALA,  CARLOS  A.P. 

Paraguay  Paper  Money 
Pub.  1990,  162pp,  illus. 

AA80.JacK.1985:CC 

JACOB,  KENNETH 

Coins  and  Christianity 
Pub.  1985,  95pp,  illus. 

BC65.SeaH:  1971  :RSC/4 

SEABY,  HERBERT  ALLEN 

Roman  Silver  Coins.  Part  IV.  Gordian  III  - Postumus. 

Pub.  1971,  136pp,  illus. 

U A40.  CPMS : 1 97 1 : TDGG 

CANADIAN  PAPER  MONEY  SOCIETY 

Official  terminology  dictionary  and  grading  guide  (paper  money) 

Pub.  1971,  16pp,  not  illus. 

UK50.BurL:1972:BP 

BURSTYN,  LEON 

Los  billetes  Paraguayos  de  Carlos  Antonio  y Francisco  Solano  Lopez 
Pub.  1972,  17pp,  illus. 
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VM30.DouJ:1977:CGCBE 
DOUGLAS,  JAMES 

A collectors  guide  to  checques  and  bills  of  exchange 
Pub.  1977,  32pp,  illus. 

UB40.MusM:1975:BBF 

MUSZYNSKI,  MAURICE 

Les  billets  de  la  banque  de  France 
Pub.  1975,  120pp,  illus. 

UB50.MarA:1965:CSP/l 

MARCON,  ALFREDO  P. 

La  cartamoneta  dello  stato  pontificio. 

Vol.  1.  Emissioni  del  sacro  monte  di  pieta  di  Roma. 

Pub.  1975,  51pp,  w/plates. 

WB30.MinL:1950:MPCS 
MINTS,  LLOYD  W. 

Monetary > policy  for  a competitive  society. 

Pub.  1950,  236pp,  not  illus. 

UB60.NaBo:  1972:KFU 

NATHORST-DOOS,  ERNST 

Konsnarer,  forslag  och  upplagor 

A study  of  security  paper  relating  to  private  Swedish  bank  notes. 
Pub.  1972  in  the  Sartryck  ur  Nordisk  Numismatisk  Arsskrift.  45pp,  illus. 

BC65.SeaH:1969:RSC/3 

SEABY,  HERBERT  ALLEN 

Roman  Silver  Coins.  Vol.  3.  Pertinax-Balbinus  and  Pupienus. 
Pub.  1969,  161  pp,  illus. 

JI97.  KeAE:  1 946:  SDT 
KELPSH,  A.  E. 

Silver  dollars  of  Tuscany  during  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Medici. 
Pub.  1946,  19pp,  illus. 

JE60.PonS:  1948:A 

POND,  SHEPARD 

The  assignats.  The  depreciation  of  a paper  currency. 

Pub.  1948,  13pp,  illus. 

AA40  WaJa:1975:CCPM 
WATSON,  JAMES 

Collecting  coins  and  paper  money. 

Stanley  Gibbons  Guides.  Number  2. 

Pub.  1975,  32pp,  illus. 
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Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


“ Another  Cross-Bearing  Coin"  from  Battambane,  Cambodia 

Since  the  “Another  Cross-Bearing  Coin”  item  by  Bob  Forrest  in  the  July  2002  issue 
of  the  Ml  Bulletin  had  an  illustration  of  a piece  that  circulated  in  the  area  of 
Battambang  (city  and  province),  Cambodia,  it  quickly  caught  my  attention. 

My  knowledge  of  this  and  similar  pieces  was  acquired  by  talking  to  collectors  and 
dealers  in  Thailand  and  Cambodia,  reading  some  Thai  references,  reading  of  the 
Pamsh  ANS  article,  other  articles,  and  Scott  Seman’s  excellent  price  lists.  I believe  it 
is  cataloged  as  KM-30a,  and  all  KM-30’s  are  KMoOa’s  with  the  silver  wash  worn  off 
them.  I also  believe  it  is  a token  and  not  a coin,  and  was  first  produced  during  and 
after  the  Thai  occupation  of  several  Western  Cambodia  provinces  sometime  in  the 
1800s  until  the  early  1900s  by  Chinese-Thai  merchants  needing  change  to  conduct 
business.  After  the  French  took  over  the  Western  provinces,  they  ceased  to  circulate 
as  the  French  coins  replaced  them. 

The  bird  is  a very  crude  Hamza  or  Garuda  and  there  is  part  of  a sun  with  rays  design 
at  the  right  of  the  bird's  head.  A sun  with  rays  is  often  found  countermarked  on 
Cambodian  and  other  coins.  1 believe  those  countermarks  (chop?)  are  proof  of  a 
coin’s  circulating  at  one  time  or  another  in  Cambodia.  The  lines  above  the  bird’s 
head  and  to  its  left  are  unknown  to  me  as  a design  or  as  characters  in  any  language. 
But  the  “cross”  is  a Chinese-style  character  used  by  all  East  Asians  using  these 
characters  and  often  used  by  Chinese  merchants  as  a “chop”  to  authenticate  coins.  It 
translates  to  “central”  or  “middle”,  but  I have  been  told  that  it  sometimes  has  a 
secondary  meaning  of  “true”  or  “authentic”  when  used  in  business.  I have  not 
confirmed  this  secondary  meaning,  but  it  does  make  sense  on  many  pieces  in  my 
collection.  It  is  somewftat  humorous  for  this  token,  because  it  and  its  copies  were 
mostly  made  of  brass  or  bronze  and  washed  with  silver  to  make  them  appear  to  be 
silver  like  most  of  the  earlier  silver  token  issues  cataloged  as  KM-3.1  through  KM- 
32.2.  It  is  possible  the  KM-26  is  a coin,  but  I lean  toward  merchant  token  for  it  too. 

I really  like  Bob’s  frequent  and  interesting  articles  and  items  in  the  N1  Bulletin,  and 
look  forward  to  him  stimulating  me  again  with  another  Southeast  Asian  piece. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III 
Deltaville,  Virginia 

******************************************************************** 


IDENTIFICATION,  Please. 


Can  anyone  decipher  the  value  of  these  two 
Siamese  gaming  tokens? 

They  may  be  a form  of  Chinese  seal  script,  an  early 
Siamese  script  or  a designation  such  as  our  $1.00, 
10,  et  al.... 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Boddy,  14009  Blackwells  Mill 
Road,  P.  O.  Box  85,  Goldvien,  VA  22720.) 
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CHINESE  COIN-DIVINATION 


Facsimile  of  cash  coined  A.D.  620,  during  the  Tang 
Dynasty,  used  in  divination. 

By  the  use  of  the  tortoiseshell  and  three  ancient  cash. 

Those  who  practice  divination  in  this  manner  have  shops  or  offices  where  they  may 
be  consulted  by  those  who  prefer  this  method  of  ascertaining  their  fortunes.  The  cash 
commonly  used  are  a certain  kind  coined  during  the  Tang  Dynasty.  They  first  light 
incense  and  candles,  placing  them  before  the  picture  of  an  old  man  whom  they 
worship  as  the  deity  who  presides  over  this  kind  of  divination.  They  then  take  the 
cash  and  put  them  into  a tortoise-shell,  which  they  shake  once  or  twice  before  the 
picture,  invoking  the  aid  and  presence  of  the  god.  They  then  empty  the  cash  out,  and, 
taking  them  in  one  hand,  they  strike  the  shell  gently  three  times  with  them,  still 
repeating  their  formulas.  The  cash  are  again  put  into  the  shell,  and  shaken  as  before 
three  times,  when  they  are  turned  out  upon  a plate,  carefully  observing  the  manner 
in  which  they  appear  after  having  fallen  out  upon  the  plate.  After  noting  how  many 
have  the  reverse  side  upward,  the  same  cash  are  put  into  the  shell,  and  a similar 
operation  is  repeated  once  and  again.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  shaking  and  the 
third  observation  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  cash,  they  proceed  to  compare  the 
diagrams  with  the  five  elements,  according  to  the  abstruse  and  intricate  rules  of  this 
species  of  divination.  After  a tedious  process  of  observations  and  comparisons,  they 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  matter  under  investigation. 

This  method  of  fortune-telling,  often  referred  to  under  the  terms  of  divining  by  the 
use  of  the  "eight  diagrams,"  is  regarded  generally  by  the  Chinese  as  the  most  correct 
of  all  the  ways  in  use  of  prognosticating  the  condition  of  things  in  the  future.  It  is 
believed  to  require  a vast  amount  of  care,  skill,  and  lore,  as  well  as  experience,  to  cast 
a reliable  horoscope  by  the  use  of  the  cash  and  tortoise-shell,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  rules  of  the  art.  Many  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  majority  of 
those  who  profess  to  cast  horoscopes  by  the  use  of  this  method,  asserting  that  they 
are  ignorant  quacks,  not  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  ancients — not  proceeding 
secundem  artem.  The  literary  class  profess  to  believe — at  least  very  many  of 
them — that,  when  properly  done,  this  method  of  divination  is  orthodox  and  infallible. 

Taken  from  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  by  Rev. 

Justus  Doolittle,  (2  vols.  1866),  Vol.  II,  p.336-7. 
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A MONETARY  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA 


John  E.  Sand  rock,  NI U 2383 

Prior  to  the  mid  nineteenth  century,  the  east  coast  of  Africa  was  known  only  to  Arab 
traders.  These  dealers  in  human  misery  settled  along  the  coast,  only  occasionally 
venturing  into  the  interior  with  their  caravans  in  search  of  slaves.  As  they  began  to 
penetrate  further  and  further  into  the  interior  they  also  discovered  ivory,  which  in 
time  became  as  important  to  their  commerce  as  slaves.  Tabora  and  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  became  the  most  important  trading  posts  along  these  routes. 

The  first  Europeans  to  show  an  interest  in  east  Africa  were  missionaries  of  the 
London  based  Church  Mission  Society.  At  this  time  other  explorers  were  active  in 
their  attempt  to  locate  the  source  of  the  Nile  River,  thus  stimulating  interest  in  the 
region.  These  geographical  explorations  probed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  interior, 
eventually  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Lake  Victoria  and  Lake  Nyasa  by  Richard 
Burton  and  John  Speke.  These  men  were  soon  followed  by  such  well  known 
adventurers  as  David  Livingstone  and  H.  M.  Stanley. 

European  interest  in  Africa  increased  rapidly.  From  1860  onwards  this  interest 
turned  to  colonialism,  whereupon  the  European  powers  divided  Africa  into  political 
“spheres  of  influence”  separated  by  international  boundaries.  In  this  way  the  entire 
continent,  with  few  exceptions,  was  partitioned  by  European  conquest  and 
occupation. 

Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal  and  Spain  each  laid  claim  to 
African  territory.  Germany,  together  with  Great  Britain,  focused  its  interest  upon  east 
Africa.  These  efforts  began  in  1 884  when  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
German  Colonization  Society,  set  out  for  east  Africa  in  search  of  a suitable  colony. 
In  November  of  that  year  Peters  succeeded  in  concluding  a series  of  so-called 
“treaties”  with  the  local  chiefs.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  accepted  these  somewhat  spurious 
claims  as  valid,  whereupon  the  German  government  declared  a protectorate  over  the 
area  in  1885.  The  German  East  Africa  Company  (Deutsch  Ost-Afrikanische 
Gesellschaft)  was  organized  to  administer  the  newly  acquired  colony.  At  that  time 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  also  held  vaguely  substantiated  claims  to  territory  on  the 
mainland.  These  claims  were  eventually  repudiated  when  a joint  British  and  German 
agreement  was  reached  to  end  the  sultan’s  claim  with  a payment  of  £200,000.  By 
1 898  Germany  had  succeeded  in  occupying  all  of  the  interior. 

Germany,  now  caught  up  in  the  race  for  colonial  expansion,  was  anxious  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  its  new  dependency.  The  German  East  Africa  Company  quickly  set 
about  establishing  plantations,  improving  coastal  harbors  and  building  railroads.  The 
principal  of  these  works  involved  the  development  of  the  port  of  Dar  es  Salaam  and 
the  building  of  a railroad  from  there  to  Tabora  and  onward  to  Ujiji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika  Other  lines  were  built  connecting  the  northern  port  of  Tanga  to  the 
plantations  near  Mt.  Kilimanjaro.  At  first  sisal  was  the  colony’s  most  valuable  crop, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  coffee,  rubber  and  cotton  plantations.  All  these  activities 
helped  swell  the  young  country’s  economy.  The  natives’  situation  was  improved  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  establishment  of  a police  force  (the  Schultztruppe),  a 
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Postal  system,  compulsory  education  of  native  boys,  and  the  elimination  of  smallpox 
and  other  diseases  through  an  intensive  program  to  vaccinate  the  native  population. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I put  an  end  to  all  these  German  experiments.  Blockaded 
by  the  British  Navy,  the  colony  could  neither  export  produce  or  receive  assistance 
from  the  fatherland. 


German  East  Africa  in  1914 
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Prior  to  the  opening  of  Africa  by  the  Europeans,  the  natives  and  Arab  traders  used 
salt  slabs  for  currency.  In  1780  Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress  of  Austria  (1717-1780) 
and  Queen  of  Bohemia  (1740-1780),  died.  She  was  best  known  for  her  skill  at 
diplomacy  and  for  giving  birth  to  sixteen  children,  thus  becoming  the  founder  of  half 
the  royal  houses  of  Europe.  The  “Maria  Theresa”  was  a thaler  (dollar)  of  eighty-three 
percent  silver  bearing  the  bust  of  the  empress  on  the  obverse  and  the  Austrian  arms 
on  the  reverse.  It  had  been  minted  in  1780  as  that  country’s  legal  tender.  The 
empress’  demise  that  same  year  created  an  instantly  obsolete  coin.  These  coins  were 
then  sold  to  Arab  traders  who  wanted  something  less  cumbersome  than  the  salt  slabs 
then  used  in  their  commerce.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  thaler’s  use  in  Africa 
as  an  unofficial  “trade  dollar”.  The  Maria  Theresa  thaler  was  an  instant  success  with 
the  natives  and  soon  became  the  standard  currency  used  in  countries  bordering  the 
Red  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  east  Africa.  Long  after  the  British,  German, 
Portuguese,  French  and  Italian  governments  had  introduced  their  own  coinage  into 
their  colonies,  the  Maria  Theresa  thaler  continued  to  be  minted  for  export  and  to 
circulate  as  a supplemental  currency.  In  some  areas  of  the  interior,  it  was  the  only 
com  that  the  natives  would  accept.  The  popularity  of  this  coin  was  so  great  that 
supply  could  not  keep  up  with  demand.  Native  tradesmen  had  accepted  this  coin  for 
so  long  and  with  such  success  that  they  showed  no  interest  in  altering  its  date  or 
design.  Consequently,  the  Maria  Theresa  thaler  was  struck  again  and  again  by  mints 
all  over  Europe  to  meet  this  demand.  In  one  of  the  last  colonial  applications,  the 
thaler  was  struck  by  the  Italian  government  in  1936  as  legal  tender  in  Ethiopia,  where 
it  was  used  until  1948. 


The  Maria  Theresa  thaler  of  1780  was  an  unofficial  trade  dollar.  This 
Austrian  coin  was  the  first  real  currency  introduced  into  the  interior  of  east 
Africa.  It  proved  so  popular  with  the  natives  that  they  often  would  accept  no 
other 


First  issued  in  1780,  the  Maria  Theresa  thaler’s  date  never  changed.  Over  the  years 
there  have  been  many  re-strikes  of  the  coin.  Original  coins  from  the  Gunzburg  mint 
in  Austria  are  not  only  expensive,  but  hard  to  find.  Most  Maria  Theresa  thalers  with 
initials  “SF”  on  the  obverse  are  re-strikes  which  served  as  trade  dollars.  These  were 
minted  over  a period  of  eighty  years  commencing  in  1853.  Other  marks  can  be  found 
on  the  rim  of  the  coin,  while  some  specimens  bear  counterstamps.  The  uncirculated 
pieces  encountered  today  were  usually  minted  as  “collectors  items”  negating  their 
true  numismatic  value.  It  is  estimated  that  collectively  over  800  million  of  these 
coins  have  been  struck  to  date. 
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Soon  after  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  decreed  the  organization  of  the  German  East  Africa 
Company,  it  became  apparent  that  a more  diversified  coinage  than  the  Maria  Theresa 
thaler  would  be  required  to  adequately  service  the  needs  of  a burgeoning  commerce. 
In  order  to  facilitate  international  trade,  a value  of  three  mark  was  assigned  each 
thaler  then  in  circulation.  In  order  to  create  a territorial  currency,  the  German  East 
Africa  Company,  in  1890,  set  forth  an  exchange  rate  whereupon  the  first  colonial 
com  known  as  the  pesa  was  created.  The  pesa  (pice)  denomination,  long  familiar  to 
Arab  and  Indian  traders,  was  assigned  the  equivalent  value  of  64  pesa  to  one  rupie. 
This  minor  coin  was  minted  for  three  years  (1890-1892)  before  being  dropped.  At 
this  point  it  was  decided  that  the  colony  would  be  better  served  by  abandoning  the 
pesa/rupie  valuation  in  favor  of  one  tied  to  the  German  mark.  In  1891,  the 
relationship  between  the  German  East  Africa  Company  rupie  and  the  German  mark 
was  fixed  at  one  rupie  = 1 .33  mark  (4  mark  = 3 rupien).  The  name  rupie  was  adopted 
for  colonial  use  to  distinguish  the  coinage  from  the  Indian  and  other  rupees  then  in 
circulation. 


Coins  of  the  German  East  Africa  Company.  The  copper  one  pesa  was 
minted  from  1890  to  1892.  A uniform  silver  rupie  issue  consisting  of  14,  'A, 

1 rupie  and  2 rupien  coins  appeared  commencing  in  1890.  This  series 
exhibits  the  likeness  of  emperor  Wilhelm  11  on  the  obverse  and  the  arms  of 
the  Deutsch  Ostafrikanische  Gesellschaft  on  the  reverse. 

In  1890  the  company  was  authorized  to  mint  silver  coinage  in  denominations  of 'A,  Va, 
1 rupie  and  2 rupien.  These  coins  were  minted  in  Berlin  of  .917  silver  and  to  a 
common  design.  The  coins’  obverse  carried  a likeness  of  Wilhelm  II  in  military 
dress,  wearing  a helmet  with  the  Germanic  eagle  perched  on  top.  The  legend 
surrounding  the  bust  of  Wilhelm  II  reads  “GUILELMUS  II  IMPERAIOR  The 
reverse  of  the  rupie  coins  bears  the  arms  of  the  German  East  Africa  Company 
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consisting  of  a lion  and  palm  tree  with  the  date  beneath  The  inscription  surrounding 
the  central  shield  reads  “DEUTSCH-OSTAFRIKANISCHE  GESELLSCHAFT”  with 


value  expressed  in  rupies  below.  Coin  production  of  this  series  commenced  in  1890 
and  lasted  until  1902.  The  final  two  rupien  com  was  struck  in  1894  Some  years  saw 
no  mintage  figures  as  the  coins  were  struck  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  existing 
commerce.  As  might  be  expected,  mintage  figures  for  German  East  Africa  Company 
coins  are  low  as  compared  to  the  later,  government  issues,  making  them  relatively 
expensive  today. 


It  wasn’t  long  before  Germany  realized  that  the  East  Africa  Company  lacked  the 
administrative  ability  to  properly  manage  the  colony.  The  imperial  government, 
anxious  to  exploit  the  colony’s  potential  and  to  develop  railroad  communication 
within  the  area,  declared  a protectorate  over  the  region  formerly  ruled  by  the  Deutsch 
Ost-Afrikanische  Gesellschaft,  settled  financial  accounts  with  colonists  and  Askari 
natives,  and  immediately  took  over  all  colonial  administration.  In  1897  the  imperial 
government  proclaimed  the  area  the  colony  of  German  East  Africa  (Deutsch 
Ostafrika)  which  we  shall  henceforth  refer  to  as  “D.O.A.”.  Shortly  after,  a separate 
Colonial  Department  was  set  up  in  Berlin  to  assist  in  development.  Coin  production 
of  the  German  East  Africa  Company  ceased  in  1904.  From  1904  onwards,  financial 
management  of  the  colony  was  taken  over  by  the  imperial  German  government. 


5 heller  bronze  together  with  14,  Vi,  and  1 rupie  silver  coins.  The  1 and  5 
heller  and  1 rupie  silver  specimens  are  shown  here. 
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The  DOA  monetary  system  consisted  of  rupie  coins  and  multiples  thereof. 
Subsidiary  coinage  was  given  the  name  “heller”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pfennig 
used  in  the  fatherland.  The  heller  was  assigned  the  equivalent  value  of  100  heller  = 1 
rupie.  In  total,  DOA  coins  consisted  of  twelve  types.  The  first  of  the  new  DOA  coins 
were  minted  in  1904  in  the  following  denominations:  14,  1 heller,  14.  14  and  1 rupie. 
At  this  time  the  German  East  Africa  government  chose  not  to  continue  minting  the 
two  rupien  coins.  The  obverse  of  the  silver  rupie  coins  was  unchanged  from  the 
German  East  Africa  Company  issue.  New  dies  were  cut  for  the  reverses  consisting  of 
the  value  (i.e.  “1  RUPIE”)  in  the  center  surrounded  by  crossed  palm  fronds  with 
“DEUTSCH  OSTAFRIKA”  above,  and  date  with  mintmark  below.  The  bronze 
heller  denominations  depicted  the  imperial  crown,  at  the  center  with  “DEUTSCH 
OSTAFRIKA”  above  and  date  below  on  the  obverse  and  value  surrounded  by  crossed 
laurel  branches  on  the  reverse.  New  5 heller  bronze  and  10  heller  copper  nickel 
coins  were  added  in  1908.  In  1913  the  bronze  5 heller  was  replaced  by  a much 
smaller  copper  nickel  type  with  a center  hole.  A similar  10  heller  copper  nickel  piece 
was  struck  from  1908  to  1914.  All  pre-World  War  I coins  were  minted  at  the  Berlin 
and  Hamburg  mints  in  Germany.  Coins  minted  in  Berlin  carried  the  “A”  mintmark, 
while  those  made  in  Hamburg  were  struck  with  mintmark  “J”  In  some  years 
production  was  assigned  to  both  mints  for  the  same  coin  to  keep  up  with  demand. 
Mintage  figures  for  heller  coins  ran  into  millions  per  year  for  each  denomination, 
while  the  silver  rupie  issues  seldom  exceeded  500,000. 


In  1908  a new  10  heller  denomination  was  introduced.  This  copper  nickel 
coin  with  center  hole  may  be  found  with  both  Berlin  and  Hamburg  mint 
marks.  It  was  produced  from  1908  through  1914.  Later,  the  large  bronze  5 
heller  coin  was  replaced  with  a similar  copper  nickel  piece,  of  reduced  size, 
also  with  center  hole. 

Additional  DOA  coins  were  minted  at  the  Tabora  mint  in  1916  to  supplement 
production  at  Dar  es  Salaam.  Eventually  both  mints  fell  to  the  British  invaders.  The 
Tabora  provisional  issue,  brought  about  by  necessity,  will  be  discussed  in  conjunction 
with  the  story  of  the  war  in  German  East  Africa. 

Private  paper  money  issues  were  used  from  the  first  year  of  German  administration. 
These  attractive  notes  came  into  being  of  necessity  to  fill  the  void  of  small  change  in 
the  interior  and  elsewhere.  Some  examples  of  German  East  Africa  private  notes 
include  issues  of  German  firms  in  Bagamojo,  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Zanzibar.  To  this 
one  must  add  the  notes  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  towns  of  Lindi  and  Kilwa-Kissiwani 
during  the  Maji-Maji  rebellion  of  1903-1904,  ship  money  of  the  blockade  squadron 
which  patrolled  the  coast  to  prohibit  arms  smuggling  to  the  Maji-Majis,  credit  notes 
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of  the  Schultztruppe  in  the  southern  part  of  DO  A,  and  even  private  notes  issued  by 
plantation  owners.  One  such  note,  stamped  “1/10  rupie”  was  used  by  the  firm  of 
Hauptmanns  a D.v.Prince  in  the  plantation  settlement  of  Sakkarani.  These  notes  were 
willingly  accepted  and  used  by  the  traders. 

The  Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  Bank  was  granted  the  concession  to  function  as  the 
colony’s  bank  of  issue.  The  right  to  issue  bank  notes  followed  on  15  January  1905. 
The  bank’s  colonial  offices  were  opened  on  23  June  1905.  At  that  time  the  colony’s 
first  paper  money  was  introduced.  These  notes  were  produced  by  the  Leipzig  firm  of 
Giesecke  and  Devrient  on  special  paper  containing  the  company’s  “cross  and  star” 
(kreuzstem)  watermark  pattern.  Notes  were  prepared  in  denominations  of  5,  10,  50 
and  100  rupien.  All  were  dated  15  June  1905  and  entering  circulation  shortly 
thereafter.  In  1912  a 500  rupien  note  was  added.  This  note  bore  the  date  2 
September  1912.  Giesecke  and  Devnent  production  figures  for  each  denomination 
note  as  cited  in  Dr.  Keller’s  Das  Papiergeld  der  Deutschen  Kolonien  were  as  follows: 


5 rupien 

53,955 

totaling 

269,775  rupien 

10  rupien 

41,612 

ct 

416,120  rupien 

50  rupien 

29,618 

(( 

1,480,900  rupien 

100  rupien 

18,769 

cc 

1,876,900  rupien 

500  rupien 

696 

46 

348,000  rupien 

4,391,695  rupien 

These  notes  are  quite  attractive.  Issued  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  they  all  bear  the  following 
common  features  on  the  obverse:  a red  serial  number  prefixed  by  the  cipher  “No.”, 
“Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  Bank”  at  the  top  of  each  note,  the  value  in  letter  and 
numerals  below,  with  the  printers  imprint  appearing  in  the  lower  right  border.  The 
five  rupien  bank  note  contains  an  attractive  engraving  of  a lion  and  lioness  in  the 
veldt. 


Detail  from  Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  Bank  5 rupien  note  of  15  June  1905 
displaying  a lion  and  lioness  in  the  veldt  as  the  central  vignette. 
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Ten  rupien  note  of  the  Deutsch-Ostaffikanische  Bank,  dated  15  June  1905. 
This  note  was  a product  of  the  German  printing  firm  of  Giesecke  and 
Devrient  in  Leipzig.  With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  all  communication 
with  the  homeland  was  severed,  making  it  impossible  for  German  East 
Africa  to  replace  its  bank  note  stock.  This  necessitated  the  later  use  of 
locally  produced  emergency  paper  money. 


The  ten  rupien  note  shows  a harbor  view  of  Dar  es  Salaam  with  ship  at  anchor.  The 
higher  50,  100  and  500  rupien  denominations  carry  the  likeness  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II, 
in  military  uniform,  in  an  oval  vignette.  The  engravings  are  identical  on  the  50  and 
100  rupien  notes,  with  the  Kaiser’s  portrait  facing  one-quarter  right,  while  a different 
portrait  facing  half-left  is  used  on  the  500  rupien  note.  In  the  latter  portrait  the 
Kaiser’s  pickelhaube  with  eagle  on  top,  is  replaced  by  a fore  and  aft  hat.  The 
reverses  consist  of  geometric  patterns  containing  bank  name  with  values  in  words  and 
numerals. 

At  first  these  notes  circulated  only  in  the  coastal  cities.  By  1914  they  had  spread  by 
railroad  throughout  most  of  German  East  Africa.  The  bank  notes  held  little 
significance  to  the  people  of  the  interior,  however,  as  the  plantation  economy  was 
virtually  self-sustaining.  Little  need  for  bank  notes  existed,  as  the  native  Askaris 
preferred  metallic  coins  and  the  farmers  relied  heavily  upon  checks  for  most  large 
transactions. 


The  last  shipment  of  Giesecke  and  Devrient  printed  notes,  consisting  of  several 
million  rupien,  arrived  in  Dar  es  Salaam  aboard  the  merchant  blockade-runner  Mane 
von  Stettin , prior  to  the  port’s  capture  by  British  forces  in  1916.  From  this  point 
forward  German  ingenuity  was  to  provide  the  means  with  which  to  maintain  the 
colony’s  commerce. 
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This  German  East  Africa  50  rupien  bank  note  depicts  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  in 
military  uniform  wearing  a ceremonial  helmet  with  crowned  eagle.  This 
note,  bearing  serial  number  27785  on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  was  one  of 
only  29,618  printed. 
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At  this  point  we  must  deviate  from  our  numismatic  discourse  to  catch  up  on  a little 
history  - the  outcome  of  which  dramatically  altered  the  future  of  German  East  Africa. 

The  First  World  War  began  with  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Ferdinand  in  Sarajevo,  in  June  1914,  by  fanatical  Serbian  nationalists.  The  Serbs  at 
that  time  were  attempting  to  annex  the  Austria-Hungary  province  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  into  a “Greater  Serbia”,  an  act  of  aggression  they  were  to  attempt  again 
in  the  1990s.  European  countries  rushed  to  take  sides  in  the  dispute  - the  French  and 
Russians  favoring  Serbia,  and  Germany  siding  with  Austria-Hungary.  The 
vulnerability  of  Germany’s  African  colonies,  should  Britain  declare  war,  did  not 
escape  the  War  Ministry.  In  that  event,  they  correctly  foresaw  that  Germany’s  far- 
flung  colonies  would  be  essentially  cut  off  from  the  motherland  and  thus  fall  easy 
prey  to  Britain’s  own  colonial  ambitions.  This  latter  assumption  was  to  turn  out  to  be 
a big  mistake!  Defying  the  Congo  Act,  which  specifically  stated  that  the  European 
powers  were  not  to  extend  their  wars  into  central  Africa,  the  British  opened 
hostilities.  The  German  East  Africa  campaign  proved  to  be  a complete  disaster, 
exacting  a heavy  toll  from  the  British,  due  to  the  skill  and  heroism  of  a little  known 
German  army  commander. 

Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  had  arrived  in  Dar  es  Salaam  in  January  1914  to  take 
over  the  defense  forces  of  German  East  Africa.  A veteran  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in 
China  and  the  Hottentot  uprising  in  German  South  West  Africa,  he  was  probably  the 
most  experienced  colonial  officer  in  the  German  army.  At  that  time  he  had  little 
inkling  as  to  the  latent  skills  that  were  to  make  him  the  most  legendary  guerrilla 
leader  of  his  day. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  had  4,000  men  under  his 
command.  These  troops  consisted  of  several  hundred  German  officers  and  soldiers, 
the  balance  being  native  African  Askaris.  These  native  troops  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  Prussian  manner  and  integrated  into  the  German  Army. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  with  his  accustomed  energy  and 
vigor,  set  out  to  reconnoiter  the  colony  and  to  work  out  a defense  strategy  in  the  event 
of  war.  Traveling  up  from  Tanga  on  the  Kilimanjaro  railroad  he  visited  many 
prosperous  plantation  settlements  in  the  north.  He  quickly  concluded  that  that  part  of 
the  colony,  due  to  its  proximity  to  much  larger  forces  in  British  East  Africa  together 
with  British  control  of  the  sea,  could  not  be  defended.  Instead,  he  decided  the  best 
service  he  could  render  Germany  was  to  tie  down  as  many  enemy  troops  as  possible 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  war  in  Europe.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  work 
out  a strategy,  which  would  ensure  that  his  army  would  never  suffer  a decisive  defeat 

In  this  single-minded  aim  he  was  brilliantly  successful.  After  organizing  the  colony’s 
resistance,  for  four  years  he  fought  a brilliant  campaign  with  a handful  of  European 
and  native  troops  despite  losing  territory  and  being  cut  off  from  all  supplies.  When 
the  armistice  came  in  1918,  he  was  still  operating  in  the  field  with  an  effective 
fighting  force.  He  had  accomplished  this  by  using  the  classic  guerrilla  tactics  of 
flexibility,  improvisation,  living  off  the  land  and  by  turning  the  enemy’s  weight  of 
numbers  against  himself. 
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Askari  Schultztrupper.  Excellent  bush  soldiers,  these  men  were  well-trained, 
loyal  and  dedicated  fighters.  These  troops  were  second  to  none  in  East 
Africa. 


The  typical  German  Schultztruppe  was  a field  company  consisting  of  three 
platoons  of  Askaris  totaling  200  men,  with  German  officers  and  NCOs.  In 
addition,  each  truppe  had  a compliment  of  250  carriers  assigned  to  assist  in 
logistics. 
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When  war  came  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  ready.  He  had  organized  his  Europeans 
and  Askaris  into  well-disciplined  field  companies  of  200  men  with  250  carriers  each. 
These  men  were  excellent  bush  soldiers,  second  to  none  in  East  Africa. 

In  August  1914  the  British  made  a preemptive  strike  against  Dar  es  Salaam,  hoping 
the  colony  would  surrender.  Overruling  the  colonial  governor  Schnee,  who  was 
inclined  toward  a truce,  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  took  the  fight  to  British  East  Africa 
where  he  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  a poorly  organized  enemy. 

Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  not  to  see  action  again  until  November  1914  when  a large 
British  and  Indian  invasion  force  landed  at  Tanga  to  take  possession  of  that  port.  In 
the  meantime  another  drama  in  the  war  was  to  take  place  at  sea.  This  proved  to  be 
the  only  assistance  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  to  receive  throughout  the  duration  of 
hostilities. 


The  cruiser  SMS  Konigsberg  was  sent  to  German  East  Africa  just  as  World 
War  I was  declared.  She  led  the  enemy  on  a merry  chase,  sinking  both 
merchant  and  military  targets  until  mechanical  problems  forced  her  captain 
to  seek  the  sanctuary  of  the  Rufiji  River  delta  to  attempt  repairs.  The 
pursuing  squadrons  eventually  found  her  there.  Coming  under  repeated 
attack  by  spotter  aircraft  and  naval  gun  fire,  Konigsberg  was  severely 
crippled.  Captain  Looff  then  ordered  his  ship  to  be  scuttled,  but  not  before 
everything  of  use  was  removed,  including  parts  from  which  a minting 
machine  was  built  for  the  Tabora  mint. 

In  June  1914  the  cruiser  Konigsberg  had  been  sent  out  to  German  East  Africa  to 
replace  an  old  steam  corvette,  then  on  station.  She  was  modem  and  sleek  and  meant 
to  serve  as  a symbol  of  naval  power  in  the  region.  The  arrival  of  the  Konigsberg 
posed  a real  threat  to  the  Royal  Navy  and  to  England’s  maritime  trade  should  war 
break  out.  To  protect  their  interests,  the  British  maintained  three  old  cruisers  on 
station  at  Simonstown  in  South  Africa.  They  were  to  prove  no  match  for  Konigsberg. 
Prepared  for  her  new  role  of  sea  raider,  Captain  Max  Looff  had  no  wish  to  be  caught 
in  port  should  war  be  declared.  On  3 1 July  he  put  out  to  sea.  The  next  day,  during  a 
heavy  rain  squall,  Konigsberg  narrowly  escaped  the  British  Cape  Squadron  which 
had  been  sent  up  to  intercept  her.  War  having  been  declared,  Looff  headed  north  to 
interdict  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Within  days  she  had  captured  and  sunk 
the  City  of  Winchester,  the  first  merchant  ship  casualty  of  the  war.  Since  the  shortage 
of  coal  was  a constant  problem,  Looff  ordered  his  men  to  remove  the  coal  remaimng 
on  the  City  of  Winchester  before  sinking  her.  This  helped  for  a while  but  this  supply, 
as  well  as  that  aboard  the  German  supply  ship  Somalia,  was  soon  exhausted  forcing 
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Konigsberg  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rufiji  River  to  the  south.  After 
refueling,  Looffs  plan  was  to  make  a run  for  it  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
capturing  targets  of  opportunity  en-route  to  Germany  via  the  North  Sea  On  19 
September,  the  day  of  departure  from  the  Rufiji  River  delta,  Konigsberg  received  a 
telegram  notifying  him  that  a British  cruiser  had  been  spotted  anchored  off  the  island 
of  Zanzibar.  Captain  Looff,  not  wanting  to  miss  the  opportunity  presented,  sailed 
overnight  to  Zanzibar  arriving  just  as  the  sun  rose.  The  clearing  fog  revealed  HMS 
Pegasus  moored  just  offshore.  In  a brief  bombardment  that  lasted  a mere  forty-live 
minutes  Pegasus  was  reduced  to  a flaming  wreck,  sinking  later  on  that  day. 
Konigsberg  then  turned  and  headed  south,  but  unfortunately  within  hours  suffered  a 
broken  crosshead  in  her  main  engine  which  necessitated  her  return  to  the  Ruflji  delta. 
The  damaged  part  was  hauled  overland  to  be  repaired  in  the  railroad  machine  shops  at 
Dar  es  Salaam. 

The  loss  of  Pegasus  brought  out  the  full  fury  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  now  sought  to 
locate  and  destroy  the  German  raider.  British  warships  doggedly  stalked  the  lone 
German  cruiser  while  probing  every  inlet  and  bay  along  the  coast.  After  several 
weeks  of  searching,  Konigsberg  was  discovered  by  three  British  cruisers,  just  as  the 
needed  repairs  were  being  completed.  A blockade  was  set  up  to  prevent  her  escape. 
Konigsberg  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  simultaneously  by  a combination  of  aircraft 
and  gunboats.  The  ancient  aircraft  proved  to  be  so  unreliable,  that  their  main  goal 
was  just  staying  in  the  air,  not  dropping  bombs!  Captain  Looff  then  moved 
Konigsberg  further  up  the  Rufiji  delta,  out  of  reach  of  the  British  guns. 

An  eight  month  impasse  now  began,  during  which  time  Konigsberg  was  unable  to 
escape;  and  the  British,  due  to  protecting  German  gun  emplacements  on  shore,  were 
unable  to  get  close  enough  to  bombard  her.  As  Christmas  1914  approached  the 
officers  of  HMS  Fox  taunted  Captain  Looff  with  the  following  message:  “We  wish 
you  a Happy  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year,  we  hope  to  see  you  soon”  to  which 
Looff  replied  “Thanks,  same  to  you,  if  you  wish  to  see  me,  I am  always  at  home”. 

In  July  1915  the  British  finally  got  close  enough  to  severely  damage  Konigsberg , 
whereupon  Capt.  Looff  scuttled  his  ship.  Ten  months  had  passed  pending 
Konigsberg 's  destruction,  during  which  the  British  had  tied  up  twenty  ships  and  ten 
aircraft  in  her  pursuit.  The  Germans  removed  everything  of  value  including  the 
ship’s  main  engines.  Colonel  Lettow-Vorbeck  managed  to  salvage  the  ship’s  ten  big 
guns.  After  being  fitted  with  carriages  manufactured  by  the  Dar  es  Salaam  railroad 
machine  shop,  the  old  ship’s  guns  were  ready  to  augment  von  Lettow-Vorbeck’s 
land-based  field  artillery. 

While  the  Konigsberg  drama  was  being  played  out  the  British  army,  in  November 
1914,  was  busy  making  plans  to  attack  Tanga  and  thereby,  hopefully,  to  take 
possession  of  German  East  Africa.  The  British  and  Indian  amphibious  invasion  force 
outnumbered  the  Germans  eight  to  one.  Caught  in  von  Lettow-Vorbeck’s  withering 
machine  gun  crossfire,  the  British  took  unprecedented  casualties.  The  retreat,  which 
followed,  was  even  more  costly.  In  all,  2000  lives  were  lost  with  another  2000 
wounded.  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck’s  losses  were  15  German  and  54  Askaris.  As  a 
result  of  this  lop-sided  victory  the  Germans  were  able  to  capture  large  amounts  of 
arms  and  ammunition  with  which  to  supply  their  forces. 
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After  their  defeat  at  Tanga,  the  British  left  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  alone  for  a period  of 
eighteen  months,  allowing  him  to  prepare  for  an  extensive  campaign.  During  this 
time  he  encouraged  the  production  of  local  materials  to  alleviate  shortages.  The 
natives  wove  cotton  cloth,  boots  and  shoes  were  fashioned  from  hides,  tires  made 
from  rubber  and  motor  fuel  from  palm  nuts.  Even  an  ersatz  quinine  was  produced  to 
treat  the  endemic  malaria.  Nicknamed  “Lettow’s  schnapps”,  it  proved  highly 
effective.  Throughout  1915  and  early  1916  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  launched  raids  into 
Kenya  and  Rhodesia,  attacking  forts  and  destroying  railroads.  A major  battle  was 
fought  at  Jassin,  in  the  north,  as  a result  of  which  both  sides  sustained  major 
casualties.  It  was  at  this  point  that  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  realized  that  he  must 
henceforth  avoid  major  land  actions  and  instead  rely  entirely  on  guerrilla  tactics.  It 
was  not  until  March  1916  that  the  British  launched  another  attack. 

In  the  interim,  supplies  were  becoming  scarce  on  the  home  front  as  well.  Everything 
was  in  short  supply  necessitating  the  utmost  ingenuity  to  overcome  these  shortages. 
The  colony’s  finances  were  no  exception. 

The  flow  of  money  from  Germany  having  been  cut  off,  the  colonists  began  hoarding 
silver  rupien,  thus  creating  a shortage  of  coins  with  which  to  conduct  trade.  By  early 
1915  the  situation  had  become  critical  obliging  governor  Schnee  to  issue  an  order  to 
the  Deutsch  Ost-Afrikanische  Bank  to  print  an  interim  money  supply.  The  issue  of 
these  “Interim-Banknoten”  was  restricted  to  the  duration  of  the  war.  But  how  was  the 
bank  to  accomplish  this?  Where  was  the  paper  to  come  from?  Could  it  be  delivered 
in  time?  How  and  where  were  the  notes  to  be  printed?  These  were  good  questions, 
which  were  soon  resolved  through  the  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  of  the  Germans. 
First  there  was  the  matter  of  an  adequate  paper  supply.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  last 
blockade-runners  to  arrive  in  the  colony  had  brought  with  her  a supply  of  several 
different  kinds  of  durable  paper.  This  paper  was  sufficiently  uniform  to  print  bills  of 
exchange. 

Equipment  already  existed  in  the  colony,  which  after  adjustment,  could  be  used  for 
printing  paper  money.  This  machinery  belonged  to  the  firm  of  Deutsch 
Ostafrikanische  Zeitung,  publishers  of  the  daily  Dar  es  Salaam  newspaper.  A 
contract  was  then  awarded  to  the  newspaper  to  immediately  commence  printing  the 
colony’s  banknotes.  The  first  of  these,  20  rupien  notes,  appeared  in  March  1915. 
Soon  thereafter  the  presses  were  busily  engaged  in  running  off  senes  after  series  of  1, 
5,  10,  50  and  200  rupien  interim  bank  notes  as  well. 

For  security  reasons  the  Deutsch  Ost-Afrikanische  Bank  (DOAB)  decided  to  pnnt 
interim  notes  at  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Tabora  simultaneously.  Since  there  were 
insufficient  workers  available  to  operate  both  locations,  the  notes  were  first  printed  at 
the  Dar  es  Salaam  plant. 

To  alleviate  the  coin  shortage  a different  course  was  taken.  Salvaging  parts  from  the 
scuttled  Konigsberg  and  the  wrecks  of  several  blockade  runners,  the  Germans  soon 
had  enough  material  to  make  a crude  minting  machine.  This  machine  was  set  up  in 
Tabora;  which,  due  to  the  threat  of  the  impending  British  occupation  of  Dar  es 
Salaam,  was  fast  becoming  the  administrative  capital  of  German  East  Africa.  Thus 
the  Tabora  mint  was  founded.  The  DOAB  found  enough  die  makers  from  among  the 
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merchant  shops  in  Dar  es  Salaam  to  design  new  5 and  20  heller  coins  for  a 
provisional  issue  Instead  of  being  struck  from  a master  die,  as  was  the  common 
practice,  the  dies  were  directly  engraved  and  used  that  way.  Since  the  machinery  was 
so  crude,  frequent  breakdowns  and  delays  were  encountered.  The  copper  for  this 
mintage  was  obtained  from  spent  cartridges  and  artillery  shell  casings. 


By  1915  it  had  become  clear  that  the  coastal  cities  could  not  be  held  much 
longer.  The  Tabora  mint  was  then  set  up  further  inland  to  produce  both  coins 
and  paper  money.  A provisional  issue  of  5 and  20  Heller  coins,  dated  1916, 
was  struck  there  to  alleviate  a shortage  of  coin  caused  by  the  hoarding  of 
silver  rupien.  These  coins  prominently  display  the  mint  mark  “T”.  They 
were  coined  from  expended  brass  artillery  shell  casings.  The  crude  minting 
press  proved  troublesome  however,  breaking  several  dies  in  the  process, 
requiring  new  dies  to  be  engraved.  This  resulted  in  the  many  varieties  of  20 
heller  coins  found  today. 

The  5 heller  and  20  heller  obverses  both  depict  an  imperial  crown  with  the  date 
“1916”  at  center  and  “D  O. A”  below.  The  reverse  dies  display  the  value,  i.e.,  “5 
HELLER”  or  “20  HELLER”  at  the  center  surrounded  by  two  crossed  laurel  branches. 
Two  types  of  the  brass  provisional  5 heller  coins  exist.  The  first  variety  shows  a 
crown  with  oval  base,  which  was  minted  from  planchets  1 Vi  to  2mm  thick;  while  the 
second  has  a crown  with  flat  base,  minted  from  material  1mm  thick  or  less.  Only 

30.000  of  the  5 heller  coins  were  struck.  The  20  heller  specimen  includes  a total  of 
twelve  varieties,  six  of  brass  and  six  of  bronze.  The  six  die  varieties  include 
combinations  of  large  and  small  crowns  on  the  obverse  together  with  three  types  of 
lettering  in  the  word  “HELLER”  on  the  reverse,  depending  on  whether  the  serifs  on 
the  letter  “L”  are  pointed  or  curled.  The  number  of  varieties  used  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  number  of  dies  broken  in  the  minting  process.  A total  of  300,000  bronze  and 

1.600.000  brass  20  heller  coins  were  produced  before  the  Tabora  mint  fell  to  the 
invading  Belgian  army. 
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This  so-called  Tabora  sovereign  of  15  rupien  was  minted  using  gold 
otherwise  useless  to  the  Germans.  When  coined,  these  pieces  competed  with 
the  British  sovereign  in  local  commerce.  To  the  traders  a gold  coin  was  a 
gold  coin;  consequently  they  were  readily  accepted  in  payment  for  needed 
supplies. 


The  last  coin  to  be  struck  at  the  Tabora  mint  was  the  so-called  “Tabora  sovereign”. 
This  gold  15  rupien  coins  bears  the  date  1916.  The  English  sovereign  was  very 
popular  at  the  time  with  the  commercial  traders,  so  why  not  mint  a German  East 
Africa  coin  of  the  same  equivalent  value?  Thus  the  unusual  denomination  “15 
rupien”,  as  that  amount  was  equal  to  one  British  sovereign.  Throughout  World  War  1 
the  English  sovereign  was  legal  tender  in  British  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar.  This  put 
the  Germans  at  a disadvantage  when  trading  for  much  needed  supplies  as  the  Indian 
and  Arab  traders  wanted  to  be  paid  in  gold.  Governor  Schnee  authorized  the  use  of 
gold,  which  was  available  at  the  Sekenke  mine  close  to  Tabora,  in  order  to  make  a 
coin  which  would  satisfy  this  need.  Bullion  worth  one  million  gold  marks  was 
available,  and  otherwise  useless,  unless  coined.  Once  minted,  the  coins  were 
immediately  accepted  by  the  traders.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  any  gold  coin, 
which  could  be  used  in  commerce,  was  considered  good.  The  introduction  of  the 
German  sovereign  went  a long  way  toward  alleviating  the  shortage  of  silver  coins  and 
bank  notes  which  then  existed.  Thus  Schnee  and  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  had  come  up 
with  the  right  solution  for  obtaining  much  needed  supplies  for  the  Schultztruppe. 


Unlike  its  British  counterpart,  the  Tabora  sovereign  did  not  depict  the  head  of  the 
emperor,  but  showed  instead  an  African  elephant  on  its  reverse.  Because  of  this,  it 
technically  was  not  a sovereign  at  all,  but  quickly  came  to  be  called  “sovereign” 
through  popular  usage. 


The  obverse  of  this  gold  coin  depicts  the  crowned  imperial  German  eagle  within  a 
circle  of  dots,  with  “DEUTSCH  OSTAFRIKA”  above  and  “15  RUPIEN”  below.  The 
legends  are  separated  by  two  four-pointed  rosettes.  On  the  reverse  is  a trumpeting 
elephant,  with  mountains  for  a background.  The  date  “1916”  and  “T”  mintmark 
appear  below.  As  on  the  obverse,  the  entire  design  is  surrounded  by  a circle  of  dots 
Tabora,  at  that  time,  was  the  center  of  the  ivory  trade,  so  the  choice  of  an  elephant  for 
the  reverse  was  quite  appropriate. 


These  coins  were  struck  on  the  minting  equipment  salvaged  from  Konigsberg.  Four 
men  who  had  recently  been  recruited  from  an  engraving  shop  in  Dar  es  Salaam  were 
assigned  to  the  task  of  operating  the  mint.  The  coins  minted  were  of  18  Kt.  Gold,  of 
.750  fineness.  To  facilitate  matters,  the  dies  were  engraved  directly  instead  of  the 
customary  practice  of  making  working  dies  from  a master  die.  Two  different  die 
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varieties  exist  depending  on  where  the  eagle’s  right  wingtip  ends  below  the  legend. 
In  the  early  strikes,  the  wing  ends  under  the  “T”  in  OSTAFRIKA,  while  in  later 
issues  the  wingtip  is  below  the  first  “A”  in  OSTAFRIKA.  The  two  varieties  can  be 
attributed  to  the  crude  stamping  machinery  used,  which  undoubtedly  broke  the  first 
die,  necessitating  the  engraving  of  a second,  somewhat  different  die.  All  together 
16,198  pieces  were  struck  before  the  Belgians  captured  Tabora. 

By  early  1915,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  minting  of  coins  to  meet  the  colony’s 
economic  requirements  had  become  impractical.  Brass  shell  and  cartridge  casings 
were  in  short  supply.  Further  minting  of  coins  became  an  extravagance  the  treasury 
could  not  afford.  Another  course  of  action  had  to  be  taken.  The  colonial  government 
then  instructed  the  Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  Bank  to  issue  paper  money  in  the  form  of 
“Interims-Banknotes”  to  satisfy  continuing  demand.  The  new  notes  were  to  be 
secured  against  government  land  and  fully  backed  by  the  Kaiser’s  government. 
Denominations  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  50  and  200  rupien  were  authorized.  The  following 
text  appears  on  the  face  of  the  notes:  “Interims-Banknote  die  Deutsch- 

Ostafrikanische  Bank  zahlt  bei  ihren  Kassen  im  Deutsch-Ostafrikanischen 
Schutzgebeit  dem  Einlieferer  dieser  Banknote  ohne  Legitimationspriifung”,  which 
when  translated  reads:  Provisional  Banknote.  The  German  East  African  Bank  will 
pay,  without  checking  a person’s  identity,  one  rupee  (etc.)  from  its  offices  in  the 
D.O.A.  protectorate. 

The  first  of  the  new  notes  appeared  on  15  March  1915.  This  was  the  20  rupien,  a 
short  lived  issue  due  to  the  introduction  of  British  counterfeits.  The  first  notes  of  this 
series  were  printed  on  available  linen  paper  stock,  and  when  that  ran  out  a substitute 
paper  was  made  from  the  fibrous  jute  plant.  The  handwritten  signatures  of  two 
authenticating  officials  appear  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  of  the  note  carries  the 
phrase  “One  hundred  percent  of  the  face  value  of  this  banknote  is  deposited  with  the 
Imperial  German  East  African  government”  which  was  also  repeated  in  Swahili.  A 
warning  to  counterfeiters  then  followed:  “Whoever  counterfeits  banknotes,  or 

knowingly  obtains  such  notes  and  puts  them  into  circulation,  will  be  sentenced  to  not 
less  than  two  years”.  There  being  two  type  of  prisons  at  the  time,  one  for  petty 
crimes  and  one  for  serious  ones,  the  term  “Zuchthaus”  as  used  here,  referred  to  “hard 
time”. 

British  forgeries  of  the  20  rupien  banknote  can  be  detected  in  three  ways.  The  type 
used  is  not  as  clear,  the  paper  thicker  than  the  genuine  and  both  signatures  appear  as 
facsimiles  printed  on  the  note  rather  than  handwritten. 

The  next  to  appear  were  the  200  rupien  notes.  These  notes  were  printed  on 
watermarked  paper  of  the  standard  “Diagionale  Wellenlinien”  (diagonal  wavy  lines) 
pattern  used  by  the  Reichs  Printery  in  Berlin.  Two  varieties  exist,  one  dated  15  April 
and  the  other  15  June  1915.  They  carried  the  same  statements  and  admonishments  as 
did  the  20  rupien  note.  These  high  denomination  notes  were  all  hand  signed  by 
authorizing  officials,  as  opposed  to  using  a facsimile  stamp,  which  was  common 
practice  on  later  releases. 

The  balance  of  government  issues  were  entered  into  circulation  shortly  thereafter. 
These  1,  5 and  10  rupien  notes  bear  dates  between  15  August  and  1 December  1915. 
The  sole  50  rupien  note  was  released  on  1 October  1915.  Above  the  date  of  issue  can 
be  found:  “Daressalam/Tabora”  in  one  or  two  lines  depending  on  the  series. 
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There  were  three  distinct  types  of  government  notes,  which  are  referred  to  as  the  first 
Dar  es  Salaam  issue,  the  Tabora  issue,  and  the  second  Dar  es  Salaam  release.  One 
can  distinguish  the  various  series  in  a number  of  ways. 
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The  20  rupien  “Interims-Banknote”  exists  in  three  varieties;  the  original 
issue  printed  on  linen  paper,  a British  forgery,  and  a later  German  issue 
impressed  upon  paper  made  from  the  jute  plant.  This  early  note,  with 
handwritten  series  number,  is  hand  signed  by  bank  officials  Fruhling  (right) 
and  Muller  (left).  The  reverse  states  that  one  hundred  percent  of  the  face 
value  has  been  deposited  with  the  imperial  government  of  German  East 
Africa,  which  is  then  repeated  in  Swahili.  The  imprint  of  the  printer,  D O.  A. 
Zeitung,  the  newspaper  firm  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  appears  below. 
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This  high  denomination  50  rupien  note  was  printed  on  blue-gray  paper  made 
from  the  fibrous  jute  plant.  This  example  carried  the  handwritten  signatures 
of  Stelling  and  Kirst,  bank  officials  authorized  to  issue  notes.  For  signature 
collectors,  only  four  other  combinations  exist.  Total  production  of  the  50 
rupien  was  a mere  52,000  notes. 


This  200  rupien  note,  dated  15  April  1915,  was  the  highest  denomination 
printed.  After  World  War  I it,  along  with  all  German  East  African  notes, 
were  paid  in  full  by  the  German  government  when  presented  for  payment  in 
Berlin 
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Among  the  one  rupie  notes,  the  Tabora  issue  stands  out,  as  the  imperial  eagle  in  the 
upper  left  comer  is  much  larger  than  its  Dar  es  Salaam  counterparts.  The  second  Dar 
es  Salaam  printing  contains  a modified  back  with  an  arabesque  violet  diagonal  band 
bearing  the  words  “Eine  Rupie”  overprinted  on  the  note. 
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The  one  rupie  note,  as  one  would  expect,  was  issued  more  than  any  other 
denomination.  Three  distinct  types  exist,  as  well  as  one  issued  by  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  in  1917  while  waging  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  bush.  All  three  types 
have  many  sub-varieties,  much  to  the  delight  of  numismatists.  Shown  here 
are:  (1)  first  Dar  es  Salaam  issue,  (2)  Tabora,  printing,  and  (3)  second  Dar  es 
Salaam  release.  The  imperial  eagle  found  on  the  Tabora  series  was  larger 
than  those  found  on  Dar  es  Salaam  notes. 
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German  East  Africa  banknotes  are  a collector’s  dream.  No  other  series  offers 
such  an  interesting  variety  of  detail.  Shown  here  (a)  are  three  different 
borders  employed  on  the  one  rupie  Interims- Banknotes.  The  Tabora  series 
(b)  also  has  border  varieties  involving  bead  misplacement  The  last  two 
notes  (c)  show  the  seldom  encountered  “X”  and  “Z”  overprints  employed  to 
cancel  an  existing  series  block  letter.  The  purpose  for  doing  this  is  unknown. 
Finally,  note  the  renumbering  of  the  “X”  note  and  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  various  serial  number  fonts  used. 
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The  one  rupee  notes  offer  an  infinite  number  of  varieties  for  the  numismatist.  These 
include  signatures,  series  letters,  paper  varieties,  paper  colors,  and  overprints.  The 
first  one  rupie  note  released  (block  letter  A)  does  not  contain  an  eagle  on  the  obverse. 
The  most  commonly  encountered  overprint  appears  as  a greasy  stamp  bearing  the 
initials  D.O.A.B.,  or  sometimes  merely  “BANK”.  The  means  with  which  to  overprint 
notes  must  have  been  severely  limited,  as  I have  seen  some  overprints  of  the  stamp 
“BANK”  with  an  inverted  “V”  used  in  lieu  of  an  “A”.  Other  commonly  encountered 
overprints  are  the  capital  letters  “N”,  “V”  or  “W”  Occasionally  other  overprints  are 
encountered,  such  as  the  oval  hand  stamp  of  the  Hermhut  mission  at  Sikonge,  located 
south  of  Tabora. 

A total  of  twenty  men  were  authorized  by  the  government  to  sign  these  notes  and  to 
place  them  into  circulation.  They  were  a diverse  lot,  but  all  had  one  thing  in 
common.  They  all  held  positions  of  responsibility  and  accountability  within  the 
community.  Eight  were  government  secretaries;  three  (Fruhling,  Kirst  and  Stelling) 
were  bank  employees.  The  others  came  from  different  jobs.  Berendt  had  been  the 
senior  paymaster  on  the  ship  Planet.  Brandenburg  was  the  Schultztruppe  paymaster; 
Westhaus,  the  postmaster  at  Lindi;  Menzel,  an  ex-Konigsberg  officer,  while  Ernst 
was  a civil  servant  affiliated  with  the  Tabora  railroad  office.  All  these  signatures 
frequently  appear  on  DOAB  notes.  Most  are  handwritten  signatures,  but  later  on 
many  were  applied  by  facsimile  stamp.  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Tabora  both  produced  one 
rupie  notes  with  the  signature  “A.  Fruhling”  printed  at  right  together  with  one 
handwritten  signature  at  left. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  anomalies  was  due  to  the  severe  shortage  of  paper.  Once 
the  existing  stock  of  good  papers  had  been  consumed,  the  bank  resorted  to  using 
anything  it  could  lay  its  hands  on.  Commercial  paper,  with  and  without  watermarks, 
was  used.  Also  used  were  carton  wrapping  papers,  paper  made  from  the  j ute  plant 
and  oil  paper  The  latter  was  salvaged  from  the  packing  material  used  by  the  factory 
to  protect  rifle  cartridges  and  other  ammunition  from  moisture  and  humidity  during 
shipment. 

Some  papers  were  stiff,  some  soft.  Where  used,  the  thick  paper  had  a blotter-like 
quality.  The  range  of  paper  colors  was  infinite.  While  whitish  paper  predominated, 
notes  were  also  printed  on  blue-gray,  dark  brown,  olive  brown,  various  shades  of 
blue,  and  dark  green  papers.  The  Tabora  printed  notes  are  also  distinguishable  by 
their  color.  All  were  reddish-brown,  golden-brown,  dark  brown  or  gray-brown  The 
oil  paper  was  golden-brown,  stiff,  and  more  difficult  to  print  on.  All  five  rupien  notes 
were  either  blue  or  green,  while  10  rupien  notes  were  printed  on  either  brownish 
carton  paper  or  a dark  brown  mottled  jute  paper. 

Interim  note  production  continued  into  February  1916,  after  which  time  the  Tabora 
and  Dar  es  Salaam  mints  were  both  abandoned  due  to  the  combined  Belgian-British 
invasion. 

Since  Lettow-Vorbeck  had  successfully  held  on  to  all  of  German  East  Africa  to  that 
point,  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  to  organize  and  place  a far  superior  force  in  the 
field  to  dislodge  him.  The  South  African  General  Jan  Smuts,  of  Boer  War  fame,  was 
chosen  for  this  task.  In  February  1916  Smuts  launched  his  attack  on  the  German 
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positions  around  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  with  45,000  men.  Lettow-Vorbeck  inflicted 
grievous  casualties  on  his  attackers,  yet  had  no  choice  but  to  fall  back  from  this 
indefensible  position.  Having  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Germans  from  the 
Kilimanjaro  area,  the  British  commenced  a cautious  advance  down  the  railroad  line  to 
Tanga.  Simultaneously,  British  forces  attacked  from  Rhodesia  around  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa  while  Belgian  forces  from  the  Congo  fought  down  the  railway  line 
toward  Tabora.  Col.  Lettow-Vorbeck  couldn’t  afford  to  be  trapped  between  these 
pincers.  Even  though  it  meant  the  abandonment  of  the  railroad,  Tabora  and  the 
capital  at  Dar  es  Salaam,  Lettow-Vorbeck  made  the  difficult  decision  to  move  his 
troops,  supplies  and  cattle  south  to  the  Rufiji  River  valley.  This  was  the  point  at 
which  the  Germans  abandoned  their  conventional  tactics  and  turned  to  guerrilla 
warfare.  Thus  began  the  long  campaign  of  delaying  tactics  and  ambushes.  This 
struggle  was  to  last  another  two  and  a half  years.  Remaining  continually  on  the 
offensive  Lettow-Vorbeck  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  General  Smuts  for  his 
courage  and  integrity.  As  a mark  of  honor.  Smuts  even  saw  to  it  that  the  Germans 
received  their  mail  from  Europe! 

The  remainder  of  1916  took  a heavy  toll  on  the  British.  In  addition  to  attrition  from 
German  attacks,  the  British  were  not  used  to  the  difficult  jungle  terrain,  the  malaria 
bearing  mosquitoes  or  the  tsetse  flies  which  attacked  their  horses,  making  the  cavalry 
useless. 

By  year’s  end  Smuts  was  recalled  to  South  Africa  where  the  British  welcomed  him  as 
a hero.  He  claimed  that  he  had  driven  the  Germans  out  of  their  east  African  territory. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  railroads  and  principal  cities  were  now  in  British  hands  he,  in 
reality,  had  completely  failed  to  defeat  Lettow-Vorbeck,  who  was  still  in  the  field 
with  a force  stronger  than  ever. 

Nearly  everything  was  in  desperately  short  supply.  Not  only  did  Lettow-Vorbeck 
now  have  to  contend  with  supplying  his  army,  he  had  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
vestiges  of  the  colonial  government  as  well.  Upon  the  fall  of  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Governor  Schnee  joined  forces  with  the  Schultztruppe  in  their  retreat  south,  taking 
his  bureaucratic  entourage  with  him.  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  and  Schnee  didn’t  agree 
on  most  things.  Schnee  insisted  on  bringing  the  Treasury  and  the  government 
accounts  along.  The  Treasury  alone  required  the  services  of  400  porters  to  carry  the 
four  tons  on  banknotes  still  required  for  payment  of  the  scant  provisions  available  and 
for  paying  the  Askaris.  While  campaigning  it  constituted  a burden  on  operations.  A 
frequently  asked  question  was:  “Where  is  the  Treasury  today?”  At  one  point  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  was  so  exasperated  with  the  governor  that  he  threatened  to  bum  the  whole 
lot  of  it,  if  the  Treasury  every  hindered  his  progress  again.  However,  Schnee,  the 
consummate  record  keeper,  managed  to  maintain  his  accounts  intact. 

Lettow-Vorbeck  sought  every  opportunity  to  harass  and  delay  the  enemy  advance. 
Anticipating  the  next  British  move  at  Kissaki,  he  was  able  to  ambush  and  defeat  a 
large  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  Germans  captured  many  horses,  machine 
guns  and  other  equipment. 

As  1917  wore  on  Lettow-Vorbeck  moved  further  and  further  into  the  Rufiji  River 
valley.  Here  there  were  few  German  settlements  to  assist  in  subsistence.  Food  and 
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supplies  had  again  become  a problem.  At  no  point  in  the  campaign  had  conditions 
been  more  desperate.  The  Askaris  showed  them  how  to  live  off  the  land,  and  the 
enterprising  Germans  found  ways  to  make  shoes  and  boots  from  captured  saddles  and 
the  hides  of  hippopotamus.  Salt  was  obtained  from  boiling  sea-water,  sugar  replaced 
with  wild  honey,  and  bandages  were  made  from  bark.  Their  diet  was  augmented 
from  plentiful  game,  which  included  buffalo,  antelope  and  elephants.  During  this 
time,  Schnee  compiled  a wish  list  of  material  desperately  needed  and  managed  to 
smuggle  it  out  of  German  East  Africa  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might  reach  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Berlin.  Anticipating  a further  move  south  Lettow-Vorbeck,  showing 
remarkable  forethought,  sent  a party  ahead  to  plant  crops,  hoping  to  be  there  for  the 
harvest  when  his  troops  arrived. 

After  the  available  supply  of  banknotes  ran  out,  it  was  imperative  that  a way  be  found 
to  replenish  them.  No  printing  presses  or  other  equipment  were  available  for  this 
purpose.  Since  the  notes  of  the  DOAB  were  exchanged  freely  among  settlers  and 
soldiers  alike,  it  was  necessary  to  print  more  money  in  order  to  finance  the  guerrilla 
campaign.  But,  where  were  they  to  find  the  equipment  with  which  to  create  such 
notes?  This  problem,  like  all  others,  was  overcome  by  ingenuity.  The  Germans  had 
come  across  a farm  while  crossing  the  Rufiji  valley  where  they  found  a child’s 
plaything  with  which  to  solve  the  problem.  This  was  a toy  printing  press,  complete 
with  movable  rubber  type  used  for  making  hand  stamps.  Not  too  pretty,  but  very 
functional!  It  was  quickly  pressed  into  service  to  make  more  notes. 

This  series  of  emergency  money,  produced  while  fighting  in  the  veldt,  are  referred  to 
as  “bush  notes”.  They  were  of  four  denominations  only:  1,5,  10  and  50  rupien  and 
bore  the  inscription  “Interims-Banknote”  as  did  their  predecessors.  All  are  dated  1 
July  1917  except  for  the  50  rupien  which  carries  a date  of  1 October.  The  notes  were 
hand-signed  by  bank  officials  Stelling  and  Kirst,  and  meticulously  numbered  as 
before.  They  contained  the  simple  phrase  “Wir  zahlen  gegen  diese  Note”  (we  count 
this  note  as)  with  the  value  expressed  below  bracketed  between  two  pointing  fingers 
as: 

5 FunfRupie  5 

The  reverse  of  these  notes  was  blank  except  for  an  imperial  eagle  stamped  at  the 
center  together  with  the  note’s  series  and  serial  number.  Running  out  of  paper,  the 
treasury  turned  to  using  official  letterhead  stationery  on  which  to  print  the  notes. 
Some  were  printed  on  the  backs  of  various  district  office  forms  (Kaiserliches 
Bezirksamt)  including  police  departments,  customs  houses  and  even  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  One  such  note  in  the  author’s  collection  contains  the  phrase 
“when  answering  this  letter  please  mention  the  above  number”!  Another  unusual  5 
rupie  bush  note  appears  to  have  been  printed  on  wallpaper.  Crude  but  effective,  they 
got  the  job  done. 

Continuing  south,  in  December  1917  Lettow-Vorbeck  invaded  Portuguese  East 
Africa  (present  day  Mozambique)  capturing  a major  enemy  supply  depot  without 
losing  a man.  The  garrison  was  well  stocked  with  modem  machine  guns  and  rifles, 
horses  and  a million  rounds  of  ammunition  to  which  he  helped  himself.  This  stroke 
of  fortune  enabled  the  Schultztruppe  to  remain  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  relative 
comfort. 
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Once  the  Germans  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  cities  in  the  north,  they 
continued  the  fight  from  the  Rufiji  River  valley  in  the  south.  By  1917,  with 
no  other  means  with  which  to  print  banknotes,  they  resorted  to  using  a 
child’s  rubber  printing  press  for  this  purpose.  These  notes,  made  in  the  veldt, 
have  become  known  as  “bush  notes”.  Shown  above  is  the  ten  rupie  note. 
Below  is  an  interesting  one  rupie  specimen  printed  on  the  blank  back  of 
letterhead  paper  once  used  by  the  “Kaiserliches  Bezirksampt”,  a district 
office. 


Meanwhile,  a most  bizarre  event  was  unfolding.  By  some  miracle  Schnee’s  list  of 
desperately  needed  supplies  had  found  its  way  to  the  Colonial  Office.  The  list  was 
handed  over  to  the  German  Admiralty  for  action  even  though  they  had  no 
responsibility  for  von  Lettow-Vorbeck’s  fate.  It  was  decided  that  a zeppelin  loaded 
with  emergency  stores  could  feasibly  be  sent  to  his  relief.  The  war  in  Europe  had 
proven  that  these  giant  airships  were  too  vulnerable  to  use  in  bombing  and 
reconnaissance,  but  their  ability  to  stay  aloft  for  long  periods  and  fly  nonstop  for 
thousands  of  miles  could  not  be  equaled.  Zeppelin  L-59  was  selected  for  the  attempt. 
This  743  foot  giant  was  powered  by  1 200  horsepower  derived  from  five  engines,  had 
a useful  lift  of  1 14,000  pounds  and  could  travel  an  estimated  10,000  miles. 


The  zeppelin  was  loaded  with  fifteen  tons  of  medial  supplies,  machine  guns, 
ammunition,  knives,  binoculars,  sewing  machines  and  other  equipment  the  Germans 
had  lost  all  hope  of  ever  receiving.  The  British  intelligence  service  learned  of  the 
intended  mission,  however.  As  the  airship,  in  all  probability,  would  never  return,  its 
parts  were  designed  for  secondary  uses.  The  outer  skin  of  the  craft  could  be  used  to 
make  tents;  the  inner  balloon  lining,  bandages.  Huts  and  a wireless  tower  could  be 
made  of  the  ship’s  aluminum  frame.  In  September  1917,  after  several  trial  runs,  the 
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zeppelin  was  flown  to  Bulgaria.  From  there  it  flew  across  Turkey,  crossed  the 
Mediterranean,  down  the  length  of  British  controlled  Egypt  and  into  the  Sudan 
When  it  reached  Khartoum  a faint  radio  message  was  received  ordering  the  airship  to 
turn  back.  A debate  arose  amongst  the  crew  as  to  the  message’s  authenticity.  Had 
the  Admiralty  learned  of  Lettow-Vorbeck’s  abandonment  of  German  East  Africa  as 
he  entered  Portuguese  territory  and  assumed  that  he  would  soon  surrender?  Or  was 
the  message  sent  by  British  intelligence  as  a ruse?  The  L-59’s  captain  decided  the 
message  was  authentic  and  turned  the  zeppelin  around.  Little  did  he  know  that 
Lettow-Vorbeck  had  already  solved  his  problem  of  re-supply,  thanks  to  the 
Portuguese  stores  which  had  been  seized  at  Nhamakurra.  Upon  its  return  to  Bulgaria 
the  longest  sustained  flight  in  history  ended.  The  L-59  had  been  airborne  for  ninety- 
five  hours  and  had  traveled  nonstop  for  4,220  miles.  After  this  failed  attempt  no 
further  effort  was  made  by  land,  sea  or  air  to  come  to  Lettow-Vorbeck’s  relief. 


Zeppelin  L-59  made  an  attempt  to  re-supply  Lettow-Vorbeck’s 
Schultztruppe  in  September  1917  in  one  of  the  more  bizarre  episodes  of  the 
war.  While  over  Africa  she  turned  around,  under  mysterious  circumstances, 
failing  to  accomplish  her  mission. 

A combined  force  of  British  and  Portuguese  troops  had  been  breathing  down  his 
neck,  however.  By  September  1918,  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  forced  to  make  another 
strategic  decision.  If  he  continued  south  he  would  be  trapped  by  the  Zambesi  River, 
which  he  could  not  cross.  Quickly  turning  north  he  outran  his  pursuers  fighting  many 
skirmishes  along  the  way  while  reentering  German  territory.  By  this  time  the  fighting 
and  an  influenza  epidemic  had  reduced  his  force  to  a mere  170  Germans  and  1400 
Askaris.  With  the  British  hot  on  his  heels,  he  again  eluded  capture.  This  time  he 
made  a swift  march  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  to  carry  his  offensive  into 
Rhodesia. 
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Ten  years  after  L-59’s  aborted  rescue  mission,  the  German  zeppelin  program 
had  advanced  to  the  point  of  world  flight.  The  airship  Graf  Zeppelin,  shown 
on  this  5 mark  coin  commemorating  the  1929  flight,  covered  a distance  of 
21,255  miles  in  20  days,  4 hours  and  14  minutes. 


The  British  kept  up  a relentless  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at  demoralizing  the 
Askaris.  Leaflets  had  been  dropped  by  air  stating  that  their  German  masters  were  full 
of  lies  and  that  they  were  being  treated  like  wild  pigs.  The  leaflet  went  on  in  Swahili 
to  say:  “This  war  is  over!  How  can  the  Kaiser  pay  you  the  gold  you  have  earned 
with  your  blood?  You  are  given  bits  of  worthless  paper.  What  is  the  difference 
between  this  paper  and  leaves  on  a tree?  Join  us,  because  your  German  masters  are 
finished!” 


In  September  and  October  Lettow-Vorbeck  launched  a series  of  successful  attacks 
against  Rhodesian  forts.  Kasama  was  captured  on  1 1 November.  Planning  a large 
attack  on  the  British  command  center,  he  set  out  by  bicycle  to  reconnoiter  the  area.  It 
was  here  that  one  of  his  officers  caught  up  with  him  bearing  an  urgent  message  that 
armistice  had  been  signed.  On  17  November,  six  days  after  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  he  informed  the  British  commander  that  he  was  not  surrendering,  but  would 
cease  his  campaign.  The  next  day,  at  Abercom,  the  Germans  handed  over  their 
machine  guns  and  rifles  to  the  British  - nearly  all  of  English  or  Portuguese  origin. 

Back  in  Germany  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  welcomed  as  an  undefeated  hero.  In  Berlin  a 
huge  parade  was  arranged,  where  he  and  his  Schultztruppe  marched  together  through 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  for  the  last  time.  Never  having  more  than  14,000  men  at  his 
disposal,  this  brilliant  guerrilla  fighter  had  succeeded  in  making  good  on  his  promise 
to  tie  down  the  British  in  Africa,  preventing  their  troops  from  being  used  elsewhere. 
During  the  four  year  campaign  he  had  succeeded  in  tying  up  300,000  men  while 
inflicting  casualties  amounting  to  20,000  killed  and  another  40,000  wounded.  The 
campaign  had  cost  the  British  $15  billion  in  today’s  money,  yet  they  were  never  able 
to  catch  or  defeat  him  in  battle. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Britain  acquired  the  former  German  colony 
and  renamed  it  Tanganyika  Territory.  Rising  to  the  rank  of  General  after  the  war, 
Lettow-Vorbeck  tirelessly  fought  to  settle  the  pay  accounts  of  his  native  Askaris.  The 
German  government  redeemed  all  DOAB  rupien  notes  presented  at  its  offices  in 
Berlin  at  full  face  value.  Having  served  for  ten  years  as  a member  of  the  Reichstag, 
von  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  later  approached  by  Adolph  Hitler  with  a request  to  become 
his  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Stating  that  he  was  always  a nationalist  but  never  a 
Nazi,  he  refused  the  request.  Shortly  before  his  death,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  94,  he 
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Berlin  notgeld  in  the  amount  of  75  pfennig  issued  to  commemorate  German 
Colonies  Remembrance  Day  on  4 November  1921.  This  five  note  set 
featured  prominent  figures  in  the  colonial  movement.  In  addition  to 
honoring  Dr  Karl  Peters  and  Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  (shown  here), 
other  notes  featured  the  likenesses  of  Otto  von  Bismarck,  A.  Luderitz  and 
Carl  Woermann  Beneath  each  portrait  is  the  phrase  “Gedenkt  unserer 
kolomen”  (Remember  our  colonies). 
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made  a nostalgic  visit  back  to  Tanganyika  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  the  Askaris  he 
had  fought  beside.  Upon  his  death  the  German  government  dispatched  a banker  to 
Dar  es  Salaam  to  pay  the  long  overdue  pensions  of  his  Schultztruppe  warriors. 


Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  truly  a man  who  fought  successfully  against  overwhelming 
odds,  but  more  than  that,  one  who  earned  the  devotion  of  his  men,  both  black  and 
white,  and  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  enemies. 

Today,  of  course,  collectors  have  the  coins  and  banknotes  of  German  East  Africa  to 
remind  us  of  these  exploits.  Altogether,  Governor  Schnee’s  accounts  revealed  a total 
of  8,876,741  individual  interims  notes  had  been  printed  by  the  Deutsch- 
Ostafrikanische  Bank.  Seven  and  a half  million  were  one  rupie  notes,  900,000  were 
for  five  rupien,  300,000  ten  rupien,  with  the  higher  denominations  less  than  100,000 
each.  Many  can  still  be  found  on  the  numismatic  market. 
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MOSES  MEDALS 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


Fig.  1 


The  silvered  brass  medal  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 is  a denizen  of  the  rummage  tray.  But 
what  is  it?  It  turns  out  to  be  a late  variant  after-cast  of  a Bohemian  medal  depicting 
Moses  on  the  obverse  and  carrying  a "square"  Hebrew  quotation  from  Exodus  20.3 
on  the  reverse:  "thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  The  prototype  for  Fig. 
1 is  shown  in  Fig.  2 (1).  On  the  obverse  is  the  bust  of  Moses  (labelled  "Moise"), 


surrounded  by  the  old  German  legend  DER  HER  1ST  MEIN  STERCK  VN 
LOBSANG  VN  1ST  MEI  HEEL  meaning,  "The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and 
(he)  is  my  salvation."  This  is  a rendering  of  Exodus  15.2,  as  indeed  is  indicated  by 
the  Ex  15  below  the  bust  of  Moses.  On  the  reverse  is  the  Hebrew  text  of  Exodus 
20.3  surrounded  by  a rendering  of  it  in  old  German,  DV  SOLT  KEIN  ANDER 
GOTTER  NEBEN  MIR  H ("Thou  shouldst  have  no  other  Gods  besides  me.")  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  though  these  medals  do  use  Hebrew  script  they  are  of  Christian,  not 
Jewish,  origin.  They  are  part  of  a broad  series  of  religious  medals  relating  to  biblical 
themes. 
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Note  that  in  both  Fig.  1 and  Fig.  2 Moses  is  depicted  with  horns.  This  iconographical 
peculiarity  is  explained  via  a simple  mistranslation  of  the  Latin  (Vulgate)  rendering 
of  Exodus  34.29  (2).  When  Moses  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai  with  "the  two  tables 
of  testimony",  his  face  shone  with  a supernatural  light,  though  he  himself  did  not 
realise  it.  As  the  Authorised  Version  puts  it,  Moses  "wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone."  The  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Hebrew  version  of  this  phrase  is  "ignorabat 
quod  comuta  esset  facies  sua",  which  unfortunately  conveys  the  idea  that  "he  did  not 
know  that  his  face  was  horned '"  rather  than  that  "he  did  not  know  that  his  face  was 
radiant " (in  the  sense  of  "emitting  hom-like  rays.")  (3)  From  this  unfortunate  choice 
of  words  in  the  Vulgate  came  the  numerous  medieval  and  Renaissance  depictions  of 
the  homed  Moses,  including  Michelangelo’s  famous  masterpiece  in  the  Church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli  in  Rome.  The  medals  of  Figs.  1 & 2 simply  perpetuate  this  curious 
error  of  Christian  iconography. 

The  type  of  Fig.  2 dates  from  the  16th  century;  the  cruder  variant  after-casts  like  Fig. 
1 date  from  anywhere  between  the  17th  and  19th  centuries,  and  in  some  cases 
possibly  from  the  early  20th  century. 

The  original  medals  were  made  as  devotional  pieces,  presumably  with  concomitant 
amuletic  uses,  the  later  after-casts  and  variants  no  doubt  serving  the  same  purpose(s). 

Notes. 


(1)  For  these  medals  generally,  see  Viktor  Katz,  Die  Erzgebirgische 
Praegemedaille  des  XVI  Jahrhunderts  (Prague,  1931).  The  piece  illustrated 
in  Fig.  2,  which  is  in  a private  collection,  is  Katz’s  type  #145,  Plate  XVIII  #3- 
4. 

(2)  See,  for  example,  Jennifer  Speake,  The  Dent  Dictionary  of  Symbols  in 
Christian  Art  (1994),  article  "Homs"  (p.73). 

(3)  The  Hebrew  "Keren"  can  mean,  in  fact,  horn  or  ray.  For  a good  example  of 
Moses  "emitting  hom-like  rays"  see  the  engraving  by  Gustave  Dor6 
reproduced  in  "Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion  I"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
August  2000,  p.226  (Fig.  5). 
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A CURIOSITY  FROM  UKRAINE 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  A7  # 2382 

Figure  1 shows,  actual  size,  an  18th  or  early  19th  century  bronze  medal  of  a type 
which  is  called  in  Ukrainian  "Dukach".  The  dictionary  definition  of  the  word  is  that 
it  is  "a  coin  used  in  a necklace",  and  as  its  spelling  suggests,  it  almost  certainly 
derives,  ultimately,  from  the  word  "ducat".  It  is,  then,  a type  of  coin  jewellery,  but 
one  with  an  interesting  history,  and  with  religious  (and  amuletic)  connotations. 


Fig.  1 

The  reverse  of  this  example  shows  the  figure  of  a saint.  I am  not  absolutely  certain 
which  one,  but  going  off  the  head-gear,  the  three-barred  cross  (1)  and  the  scroll,  it  has 
to  be  St.  Paraskeva  Piatnitsa,  the  special  patroness  of  women  (2).  The  obverse  shows 
the  bust  of  a woman,  a cross  atop  her  head,  and  surrounded  by  floral  ornaments.  But 
who  is  she?  The  answer  is,  curiously,  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  (1762-1796),  the 
bust  being  a stylised  copy  of  that  to  be  found  on  many  of  her  coins! 

This  requires  some  explanation.  Originally  a dukach  was  an  actual  coin,  usually 
silver,  and  either  simply  pierced  or  more  elaborately  mounted  in  a frame  for 
suspension  about  the  person  as  jewellery.  It  would  appear  that  the  fashion  became 
particularly  popular  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great,  for  her  silver  roubles  seem 
to  have  been  a favourite  (3).  Of  course,  in  those  days  a rouble  represented  a lot  of 
money  and  not  everyone  could  afford  to  follow  the  fashion.  Consequently  cheaper, 
more  affordable  copies  of  the  coins  in  bronze  were  made.  As  time  went  by,  the 
copies  became  less  slavish,  and  it  came  to  be  the  custom  to  preserve  the  head  of  the 
empress  on  the  obverse,  but  to  put  some  religious  motif  on  the  reverse  - either  a saint, 
as  in  Fig.  1,  or  a Madonna  and  Child  as  on  the  other  example  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These 
"dukach  medals"  are  thus  a curious  combination  of  sacred  and  secular,  created 
initially  for  jewellery  purposes,  but,  with  their  religious  reverses,  no  doubt  serving 
amuletic  purposes  as  well  (see  the  end  of  note  2). 
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Fig.  2 


Notes. 

(1)  This  is  the  conventional  form  of  the  Russian/Greek/Slavic  cross.  The  upper 
bar  represents  the  so-called  "title"  of  the  Cross,  the  notice  which  Pilate  ordered 
to  be  affixed  above  Christ’s  head,  naming  him,  mockingly,  as  "Iesus 
Nazarenus  Rex  Iudaeorum"  = Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews  (John 
19.19-20),  conventionally  abbreviated  in  Christian  art- work  to  INRI.  The 
lower  bar  is  the  suppedaneum  or  support  for  the  feet.  This  much  is  agreed  by 
all.  What  is  very  uncertain,  and  subject  to  much  disagreement,  is  why  this 
lower  bar  is  invariably  slanted.  Various  explanations  have  been  put  forward, 
the  most  peculiar  of  which  is  that  Christ’s  legs  were  of  different  lengths  on 
account  of  lameness!  A second  explanation  is  that  during  the  nailing  of  Christ 
to  the  Cross,  one  leg  retracted  in  pain  whilst  the  other  was  being  fastened  in 
place;  a third  is  that  the  bar  tilted  in  the  earthquake  that  occurred  as  Christ 
died  (Matthew  27.50-51);  and  a fourth  is  that  it  is  symbolically  slanted  so  as 
to  form  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  (i.e.  an  X-shape),  that  saint  being  credited  in 
legend  with  introducing  Christianity  into  Russia.  Many  regard  this  last  as  the 
most  likely  explanation,  though  in  truth  the  real  reason  is  lost  in  history.  For 
the  various  explanations,  see  Helen  Stuart  Griffith,  The  Sign  Language  of  Our 
Faith  (1973),  p.66;  W.  W.  Seymour,  The  Cross  in  Tradition,  History  and  Art 
(1898),  p.357;  Rev.  G.  S.  Tyack,  The  Cross  in  Ritual,  Architecture  and  Art 
(1900),  p.52;  and  G.  W.  Benson,  The  Cross,  its  History  and  Symbolism  (1934), 
p.79. 

(2)  Compare,  for  example,  the  frontispiece  of  T.  Talbot  Rice,  Icons  - Art  and 
Devotion  (1995),  an  icon  of  the  late  15th  or  early  16th  century,  which  shows 
St.  Paraskeva  Piatnitsa  much  as  in  my  Fig.  1.  Talbot  Rice  tells  us,  in  his 
commentary  on  this  icon,  that  "in  iconography  she  is  often  shown  with  her 
head  and  shoulders  covered  by  the  stole  associated  with  an  order  of 
deaconesses."  This  description  does  seem  to  fit  the  headgear  worn  by  the 
saint  on  dukach  medals. 

Another  image  of  the  saint  which  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  one  on  the 
medals  is  afforded  by  the  Russian  icon  of  c.1700  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  icon 
was  offered  for  sale  via  the  internet  by  sacredartgallery.com  in  October  2000, 
and  my  thanks  are  due  to  them  for  permission  to  use  their  web-site  catalogue 
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Fig.  3 

image  in  this  article.  According  to  the  catalogue  note  on  the  icon,  the  scroll 
bears  an  Old  Church  Slavonic  inscription  which  translates  as,  "I  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth." 

The  saint’s  double-barrelled  name  is  interesting,  for  it  means  "Friday  Friday", 
Paraskeva  being  Greek  for  Friday  and  Piatnitsa  being  Russian  for  Friday!  She 
is  said  to  have  been  bom,  in  Rome,  of  Greek  Christian  parents  who  named  her 
after  the  day  of  her  birth  (Friday,  needless  to  say!),  and  she  came  to  be 
revered  in  both  the  Greek  Church  (feast  day  July  26th)  and  the  Russian 
Church  (feast  day  October  28th).  Because  Friday  was  a traditional  market 
day,  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  a special  patroness  of  commerce,  and  because 
she  is  said  to  have  cured  the  Roman  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  of  blindness,  she 
is  also  considered  to  be  a special  patroness  of  the  blind.  Either  or  both  of 
these  may  have  a bearing  on  any  amuletic  usage  of  dukach  medals,  though  the 
generally  feminine  orientation  of  the  medals  - female  saint,  Catherine  the 
Great,  Virgin  & Child  - rather  suggests  that  the  saint  is  here  primarily  invoked 
in  her  role  as  the  special  patroness  of  women. 

There  is  an  interesting  web-page  about  the  saint  published  by  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  Australia.  It  can  be  found  at: 

http:www.cygnus.uwa.edu.au/~jgrapsas/pages/Paraskevi.htm 

(3)  I.  G.  Spassky,  The  Russian  Monetary  System  (1967),  fig.  6,  (p.14). 
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Just  a few  days  ago  I 
received  a call  from  my 
good  friend  Luis  Flores 
letting  me  know  that 
the  book  on 
Nicaraguan  coins, 
paper  money,  medals 
and  tokens  which  he 
had  been  working  on 
for  as  long  as  I have 
known  him  was  finally 
back  from  the  printers: 


ITS  COINS* 


■ ■ i 


PAPER  MONEY 


NICARAGUA  - ITS 
COINS  - PAPER 
MONEY  - MEDALS  - 
TOKENS. 


MEDALS* 
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TOKENS 


It  was  with  great 
anticipation  and  joy 
that  I opened  his 
package  a few  days 
later  to  find  the 
beautifully  bound,  very 
well-illustrated  book. 
After  a quick  run 
through  its  xi,  452 
pages,  1 decided  that  a 
proper  review  would 
have  to  be  done  on 

each  chapter  separately  as  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  a numismatic  book  of  such  scope. 


Luis  H.  Flora* 
2002 


I enlisted  the  assistance  of  George  Cuhaj,  editor  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Paper  Money  series,  and  Fred  Borgmann,  new  issues  editor  for  the  Standard  Catalog 
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of  World  Coins  series  and  well-known  collector  of  civil  and  military  medals,  to 
review  those  chapters  best  related  to  their  expertise. 

What  follows  are  the  results  of  our  quick  perusals  of  this  fine  numismatic  research 
volume,  which  we  can  fully  recommend  as  an  essential  and  vital  reference  for  the 
field  of  Central  and  Latin  American  numismatics. 

Coins 

Reviewed  by  Tom  Michael 

Most  numismatic  hobbyists  have  generally  thought  of  the  coins  of  Nicaragua  as  being 
a limited  area  for  study.  The  last  book  I recall  on  the  subject  was  a small  card-cover 
job  with  just  the  basic  information  we  need  to  function. 

That  is  why  this  new  book  from  Flores  is  to  be  treasured;  it  delves  into  the  subject 
with  great  zeal  and  reveals  a wealth  of  interesting  background  information  for  each 
series. 

Opening  with  the  Pre-Columbian  period  and  cocoa  bean  exchanges,  the  first  20  pages 
cover  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  little-studied  means  of  currency  used  in 
Nicaragua  in  the  early  days.  Various  foreign  coins  used  during  the  early  Republican 
period  are  explored  and  explained  with  reference  to  decrees,  and  the  little-known 
proclamation  issues  are  listed  and  discussed  here  also. 

Nicaragua’s  first  official  coinage  issues  are  listed  with  the  dates,  mintages,  metals, 
weights,  diameters,  mints  and  cross  referenced  to  the  Standard  Catalog's  KM 
numbers. 

From  here  we  find  ourselves  swept  along  into  a great  history  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Industrial  Agricultural  Bank  and  its  role  in  the  development  of  the  region,  and 
illustrated  is  a lovely  Republic  of  Nicaragua  bond  issue. 

The  Cordoba  system  was  instituted  in  1912,  giving  us  a slew  of  coinage  listings,  all 
presented  with  the  same  meticulous  detail.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  coin  chapter  which 
flows  by  date,  grouping  the  many  modem  commemorative  issues  together  quite 
nicely  allowing  for  much  new  background  information. 

An  extensive  listing  of  patterns,  pieforts  and  trial  strikes  follows  with  plenty  of 
illustrations  and  several  previously  unpublished  items.  Wrapping  up  the  coin  chapter 
are  listings  for  the  rare  Revolutionary  issues  of  1927  and  the  FSLN  countermarks  of 
the  Sandinistas  from  1979. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  by  any  research  author  to  establish  a basic  listing  of  these 
modem  revolutionary  countermarks,  and  Flores  has  done  a fine  job  in  cataloging 
more  than  40  different  host  examples. 

The  Mercado  de  Leon  1/12  and  1/24  dimes  struck  in  copper  are  covered  near  the  end 
of  the  coin  chapter,  and  finally  Flores  lists  out  the  various  countermarked  and  cob 
coins  that  have  been  attributed  to  Nicaragua  over  the  years,  giving  his  arguments 
against  the  accuracy  of  those  attributions,  most  of  which  have  been  done  without  any 
documentation. 
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Paper  Money 

Reviewed  by  George  S.  Cuhaj 

Flores  covers  the  paper  money  of  Nicaragua  in  Chapter  2.  The  notes  are  presented  in 
context  with  historical  notations  about  the  bank  authorization  decrees,  issue  dates  and 
printer  information,  as  well  as  additional  notes  on  exchange  rates.  This  fully 
illustrated  section  includes  useful  captions  cross-referenced  to  the  Standard  Catalog 
of  World  Paper  Money. 

Some  seldom-seen  early  notes  are  included  in  the  specialized  issue  section,  such  as 
the  Iturbide  peso  from  Leon  and  the  William  Walker  military  scrip.  Provisional  notes, 
as  well  as  proof  and  specimen  examples,  flush  out  the  chapter  very  well.  I enjoyed 
the  extensive  photographs,  but  was  slightly  confused  about  the  size  of  some  of  the 
notes  in  relation  to  others  on  the  same  page,  as  sometimes  reductions  or  enlargements 
are  not  made  clear,  but  when  one  is  familiar  with  the  subject  this  is  only  of  marginal 
concern. 

The  use  of  color  was  extensive  and  I found  it  good  that  it  was  used,  but  wish  we  had 
been  able  to  see  even  more  notes  in  color.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a very  well-done 
section,  with  plenty  of  information  for  the  generalist  and  specialist  alike. 

Medals 

Reviewed  by  Fred  Borgmann 

The  medals  section  of  Flores’  Nicaragua  book  is  a spectacular  pioneering  effort. 
Besides  cataloging  a totally  uncataloged  field  (as  far  as  I know),  the  amount  of 
background  information  presented  in  these  listings  is  well  beyond  most  other  books 
on  medals  that  I have  seen. 

This  section  includes  all  medals  - military,  police  and  civilian  issues  - with  patches, 
rank  and  other  unit  insignia,  plus  orders,  badges  and  nonportable  medals.  The 
extensive  use  of  color  photos  is  also  a plus,  especially  in  regard  to  ribbon  colors,  and 
is  a visual  treat  overall. 

Another  pleasant  surprise  is  that  this  book  is  written  in  English. 
The  only  drawback  I can  see  is  that  the  medals  are  not  segregated  by  category  and 
instead  are  all  listed  together  in  the  chronological  order  of  issue.  This  is  a minor 
drawback  considenng  that  many  of  these  medals  will  never  actually  be  encountered 
by  the  average  collector. 

Well  done,  Luis! 


Tokens 

Reviewed  by  Tom  Michael 

As  Flores  progressed  on  his  book  over  the  years,  he  was  always  kind  enough  to  show 
me  glimpses  of  his  work  and  new  additions  to  his  collections.  This  was  a privilege  I 
cherished,  and  of  all  the  items  he  shared  with  me  I must  admit  that  his  medals  and 
tokens  were  always  my  favorites. 
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The  breadth  and  depth  of  tokens  is  immense  when  one  considers  the  history  hiding 
behind  each  piece.  The  real  magic  of  tokens  is  this  personal  history,  and  Luis  has 
done  the  near-impossible  of  researching  and  writing  out  the  history  behind  each  of 
the  tokens  in  this  chapter. 

His  introduction  to  Nicaraguan  tokens  is  concise  and  extremely  useful  for  study  in 
this  field,  and  the  layout  of  the  pages  in  this  chapter  is  grand.  Flores  traveled 
extensively  to  research  these  token  issues  and  had  the  vision  and  expertise  to  shoot 
pictures  of  the  cities  and  haciendas  where  the  various  tokens  were  issued  and 
circulated.  The  beautiful  color  photos,  rare  token  illustrations,  detailed  descriptions 
and  outstanding  background  information  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
important  chapters  in  a very  fine  reference. 

The  majority  of  Nicaraguan  tokens  are  quite  rare  and  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
see  here  for  the  first  time  an  extremely  broad,  and  possibly  near-complete,  array  of 
them  all  in  color  with  such  extensive  attribution  information.  I see  also  that  amongst 
the  rare  metallic  tokens  fall  the  equally  interesting  plastic  transportation  tokens, 
casino  chips  and  counterslamped  coins,  which  many  of  us  may  or  may  not  have 
encountered  in  our  numismatic  travels. 

This  chapter  is  polished  off  by  a giant  appendix  of  the  haciendas  of  Nicaragua,  listing 
the  hacienda  name,  type,  owner  name  and  city  all  nicely  separated  by  department. 

Also  included  is  a very  useful  token  locator,  an  abbreviations  list,  glossary  of  terms 
and  extensive  bibliography  detailing  original  source  material. 

Wrap-Up 
By  Tom  Michael 

This  definitive  study  of  all  things  numismatic  in  Nicaragua  provides  the  reader  with 
several  pioneering  sections,  as  well  as  much  more  depth  in  relation  to  the  items  you 
may  already  be  familiar  with.  We  all  agree  that  this  new  reference  would  be  a super 
addition  to  any  library  dedicated  to  Central  American  or  Latin  American  studies. 

Reviewed  by  Tom  Michael 
World  Coin  News 

(Editor’s  note:  When  I communicated  with  Mr.  Flores  requesting  a review  of  his 
book,  he  referred  me  to  Tom  Michael  of  World  Coin  News , who  in  turn  has  shared  his 
review  with  Numismatics  International  Krause  Publications  is  not  distributing  the 
book.  Herman  Blanton.) 
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